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“1918—KANSAS CITY” 


Forty-fifth Conference a Pro- 
gressive Way-Mark in a 
Time of Distress 


Through the fire of benevolent 
criticism of the name of the (now) 
National Conference of Social Work, 
but one word has escaped the sug- 
gestion of a substitute—conference. 

This token of belief in the value of 
facilitating constantly new group con- 
clusions in social work has never had 
finer verification than that given by 
the recent forty-fifth National Confer- 
ence at Kansas City. Months of hard 
labor had been expended upon the pro- 
gram. The outlines of the seventy 
sessions had been cross-indexed and 
studied minutely in their relations to 
subject matter and to current admin- 
istrative practices. Even the contents 
of some of the addresses—shall it be 
admitted?—were known in advance. 

But the resultant cenclusions could 
not be charted. More basic and im- 
pelling than formulated resolutions 
and perorations, are the deductions 
and decisions of the individual con- 
ferees in applying new ideas to prac- 
tical conditions. This elusive value in 
discussion is probably what brought 
out most of the large delegation that 
came to Kansas City, over obstacles 
that ordinarily seem impassable. 


Attendance 

Seventeen hundred and eighty-four 
persons registered at the Conference. 
In magnitude the meeting, though 
slightly smaller, falls in the class of 
the Boston, Cleveland, Baltimore and 
Indianapolis Conferences—all just 
second to the tremendous outpouring 
at Pittsburgh last year. Comparing 
the attendance with that of the most 
recent nearby Conference, at St. Louis 
in 1910, the Kansas City gathering 
showed an increase of thirty per cent. 
The attendance from some states, espe- 
cially in the Rocky Mountain region, 
was phenomenal. Aside from a splen- 
aid enrollment from the neighboring 
states, Missouri and Kansas, the Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Texas and Utah delega- 
tions were far in excess of those at 
any previous conference. Western 
Canada brought twelve delegates. The 
two from Edmonton claimed the rec- 
ord for greatest distance travelled, 
1,800 miles. Not only by weight of 
numbers, but also through sympathe- 
tic participation in the discussions, 
the great West—Canadian as well as 
American—came into its own in the 
Conference probably more perceptibly 
than ever before. 


The War Spirit 

For sheer patriotic utterance, the 
Kansas City Conference was an oc- 
casion of first magnitude. The initial 
presidential address of Mr. Woods set 
forth the whole scheme of social work 
as in a peculiar sense, “The Regimen- 
tation of the Free,” for the great, im- 
mediate ends to which the nation has 
devoted itself. The final evening 
meeting was, for Kansas Citians, a 
Red Cross rally, with Mr. H. P. Davi- 
son of the war council of the Red Cross 
as a leading speaker. Patriotic singing 
for fifteen or twenty minutes preceded 
every evening session—a develop- 
ment from the plan of “community” 
singing inaugurated last year. Dean 
Cowper of Camp Dodge was especially 
detailed for this exercise during most 
of the week, and latterly it was in 
charge of representatives from Camp 
Funston. Many of the speakers ap- 
peared in khaki, one a woman. 

This identification of the attitude of 
leaders in social work with the com- 
mon patriotic fervor was natural, to 
be sure, even had not the great ma- 
jority of topics related directly to re- 
enforcement of the nation at war. 
However, the discriminating analysis 
of social problems of the war, as fore- 
shadowed in the program, would seem 
to be a better criterion of the useful- 
ness of this meeting. 

One of the most obvious points of 
emergence of war time social prob- 
lems is the training camp community 
—both the encampment and the city 
adjacent. These came in for detailed 
study and discussion, especially with 
respect to health and nursing, recrea- 
tion and the girl problem. The War 

(Continued page 66, column 3) 


Atlantic City 1919 


By vote of the Executive Com- 
mittee Atlantic City has been 
selected for the forty-sixth Con- 
ference in 1919. 

The Conference is invited to 
NEW JERSEY, by a strong com- 
mittee, represeriting the entire 
state—a unique procedure. At- 
lantic City is the only city in the 
state with ample hotel accommo- 
dations—and those she surely 
has, with the widest range of 
prices. 

What week, berween May 15 and 
June 15, would you prefer for 
the meeting period? Members 
are invited to write the Chicago 
office concerning their preferences. 


| 


BRINGING UP OUR RE- 
SERVES 


“The European nations are at the present 
moment, in the last depths of the war, turn- 
ing a substantial portion of their narrow re- 
serves to the task of reconstruction. Shall 
we, with our only slightly impaired national 
resources, be any less enlightened and down- 
right?”—Robert A. Woods, President, 1917-18. 

To serve this nation of a hundred 
millions, in respect to the processes 
of constructive thought; to make pos- 
sible that ready adaptation of social 
agencies to novel demands and re- 
sponsibilities which the present era 
enjoins, and which reflects the Ameri- 
can spirit—this National Conference 
of Social Work should have in its 
membership a substantial quota from 
every state and province, and from 
all leading communities. ; 

This is a call to the colors. The 
membership campaign of the National 
Conference is on. “Double the Mem- 
bership” is the slogan. This means 
an additional 3,500 members before 
the close of the year. The first part of 


|the campaign has been scheduled fer 


the month of July. State Captains 
have been chosen and these are select- 
ing their lieutenants. Printed matter 
is ready for distribution, and a sys- 
tematic plan of action has been out- 
lined. 

“The nation has recognized the 
reality and value of social work. Many 


| social workers who have proved their 


value as leaders have been drawn 
into new forms of war time service. 
The great burden of the war is creat- 
ing anxious community problems, 
which must be immediately, continu- 
ously, and comprehensively dealt with. 
Anything less than that would easily 
create serious national embarrass- 
ment.” If organized social work is to 
play its part no time is to be lost. 
Discharging Responsibilities 

Added responsibilities were thrown 
upon the National Conference with 
the entry of the United States into the 
war. These have been accepted un- 
hesitatingly. It must not hesitate to 
discharge them. It cannot do so with- 
out adequate support in money and in 
the personal allegiance of those en- 
gaged in social work. 

The load is already on our shoulders 
—it must be carried. “When we are 
suddenly projected into the midst of 
the war’s inconceivable demands and 
dangers,” to quote Mr. Woods again, 
“when the rebuilding of civilization 
and the recovery of the racial stock 
and stamina of the occidental world 
begins to take its full measure before 
our minds, every item in the program 
of social work will have its precious 
value.” 
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Already Under Way 

Gratifying responses have been re- 
ceived at headquarters from some of 
the State Captains of the new Member- 
ship Committee. Philip L. Seman, 
Captain for Illinois, responded almost 
immediately with a hearty acceptance 
and added, “I think our quota is too 
low—my committee is out to beat it!” 
Other Captains to respond promptly 
were: James B. Rawlings, of Texas; 
Commissioner Rowland F. Beasley, of 
North Carolina; Miss Olga Powell, of 
Mississippi, and George R. Bedinger, 
of Michigan. In each case these cap- 
tains have already appointed their 
lieutenants, have arranged for their 
first meeting, have asked for literature 
and have actually begun operations. 
This augurs well for the membership 
campaign. 


“Send the Word” 

Soldiers in the trenches in France 
are said to count as the most precious 
of their experiences a new realization 
of the true brotherhood of man. A 
similar appreciation comes to those 
who stand shoulder to shoulder in the 
home trenches—and who meet to ex- 
change experiences at the National 
Conference. 

When the soldiers from France re- 
turn, their stories will run across the 
continent, still further cementing the 
growing fraternity of human kind. So 
with the fellowship of the National 
Conference. Siezed with a desire to 
help others by the dissemination of 
the information they have gained. 
they seek a way to “send the word.” 
The most effective way to “send the 
word” is to place the Proceedings at 
the service of every man and every 
woman, volunteer or professional, 
field worker or desk-holder, staff mem- 
ber, or executive, board member or 
trustee, in all America who is inter- 
ested or engaged in. social work. 

By meeting our quota in the mem- 
bership drive a good part of this can 
be done. The more quickly the quota 
is filled, the more promptly will the 
Proceedings be published. The head- 
quarters staff needs to know, before 
“sending the word” to the printer, 
how many copies will be needed for the 
new members. 


Who Are the Reserves? 

For the purpose of the membership 
campaign there are but two groups of 
persons engaged in social work in 
America. 

Group 1—Those who are members 

of the National Conference. 

Group 2—Those who are not. 

Both groups are interested in the 
National Conference. Many of both 
attend the yearly sessions. Group 1 
is in our FRONT LINE TRENCHES. 
Members of Group 2 are OUR RE- 
SERVES. At the critical moment both 
will do their part. 

This is the critical moment. The 
MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN is on. 
Dispatch riders have been sent from 
THE FRONT LINE to call the reserves 
to the colors. The reserves will fill 
the vacant places in the front ranks. 
With such consolidation of forces we 
can face the foe determined to play 
our part. 


“The hour has struck which summons the peaple of the United States to 
declare for an open international diplomacy with the peoples subject to 
our enemies and theirs, through the representatives of their races now 
sharing the freedom of the American soil. 
Prussia’s only real ally, we can and we must inspire the Poles, Bohemians, 
Jugo-Slavs and Russians with confidence in and loyalty to the Allies’ 
common cause as their only hope of liberty.”"—From the Address of 
Dr. Graham Taylor, at Kansas City. 


To the end of disrupting 


Member for Member 


If the Conference literature or your 
membership has been of good service 
to you, here is a simple way to show 
your appreciation by helping in this 
“Member for Member” plan. 

Every member not already enlisted 
as a State Captain or Lieutenant in 
the Membership Campaign should help 
fill his or her state’s quota. The Na- 
tional Conference is a democratic or- 
ganization. The greater the number 
of its members, the more complete its 
success. Members who recognize this 
fact will be ready patriotically to do 
not merely their bit, but their utmost, 
to increase its support. 

Why not determine NOW, before this 
BULLETIN is laid aside, to do one or 
more of these things: 

1. To secure at least one new 
member for the National Conference 
at $10 if possible, if not-—then at 
$3 (more than one if possible). The 
Proceedings, the monthly BuLuLEeTIN 
and the privilege of communion with 
fellow workers interested in similar 
problems are easily worth the larger 
figure. 

2. To secure a contribution from 
some acquaintance interested in social 
work, or who should be, which will 
help the National Conference continue 
and improve its work as a mentor to 
agencies and communities. 

3. Make a contribution yourself if 
possible, or change from a regular $3 
membership to a sustaining member- 
ship at $10. There is practically no 
leeway to the Conference in the $3 
memberships. Ten dollars gives suf- 
ficient margin for growth and for de 
mands made by the war. 

The new memberships you obtain, 
or your own increase of payment will 
be credited to your state membership 
committee. 


“Carry On” 
The recently established journal 
of the t of the Sur- 


geon General’s office having to do 
with the rehabilitation of return- 
ing invalided soldiers, will be sent 
free to a select list of members of 
the National Conference. This 
monthly publication corresponds 
to “Reconstruction,” the journal 
of the Canadian Hospitals Com- 
mission. 

Members he A a ad- 
vantage complimenta 
offer should inform the Confer. 
ence office. 


“1918—KANSAS CITY” 
(Continued from page 65) 
Insurance Act and the rehabilitation 
of returned soldiers, physically, men- 
tally and economically, were each the 
subjects of separate meetings. The 
work of the Red Cross in France and 
home service here were in the- fore- 
ground throughout the week. Food, 
as a question of administration, 
nationally and internationally, and in 
the form of the specific problem of 
malnutrition of children, was the sub- 
ject of striking presentations. On 
Sunday afternoon, leaders of the 
Catholic, Jewish and Protestant faiths 
entered into a symposium on “Church, 
Community and the Present Crisis.” 
The Sunday evening meeting devel- 
oped the strong conviction that not 
only have we an acute “Americaniza- 
tion” problem, but that no time should 
be lost in utilizing our foreign born 
citizens to the fullest to help win the 

war. 

Encompassing the whole range of 
difficulties which the people of the 
United States are encountering, the 
experience of Canada was brought 
forward as a steadying and inspiring 
a by leaders from the Domin- 

on. 

These first-contact issues came 
along only a degree in advance of 
many others that run more directly 
to the roots of our permanent social 
order—housing in war time, the Chil- 
dren’s Year, labor problems of the 
war, state boards and other state 


demands in community finance, 
Americanization. 
Trained Workers Growing Scarce 


The reversal of conditions in the 
labor market has been no less phe- 
nomenal and upsetting in the indus- 
trial field than it has in respect to 
social work. The situation was stated 
forcefully by the director of the Na- 
tional Social Workers’ Exchange at 
the closing meeting of the Conference. 
There exists a total responsibility of 
all social agencies in the training and 
distribution of available workers 
much like that which is recognized in 
the industrial world, in the theory 
which underlies the movement to 
establish a national system of labor 
exchanges. Several meetings were 
held, under Conference auspices and 
otherwise, to discuss the utilization 
of volunteers, and standards of educa- 
tion and pay for professional work- 
ers. Much was done toward the en- 
listment of available workers in vari- 


prosecution of the war, the program 
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blended into a minority of topics that 
represented pre-war issues. It may be 
a beneficient circumstance that, in 
spite of the novelty of the present 
situation, some of these ancient 
stumbling blocks continue to be recog- 
nized. The rallying effect of the 1918 
National Conference upon customary 
agencies distressed by the war may, 
in the long run, prove to have been 
its chief contribution. 

In this day of constructive thought 
and effort, the value of scientific re- 
search and education concerning the 
continuing agencies is not reduced, 
but is greatly magnified. For example 
consider the conclusion of the chair- 
man of Division II, Mrs. Jessie D. 
Hodder: “If the Women’s Reform- 
atory of Massachusetts, an institution 
with forty years’ experience, has done 
nothing else for the cause of the crim- 
inal women, it. has demonstrated that 
no women’s prison is necessary; that 
no men’s prison should have a female 
annex; that women prisoners should 
not be classified according to age or 
crime.” 

The growing spirit of nationalism 
—in Canada as in the United States, 
was reflected strongly in the Kansas 
City discussions. In the proposals of 
reform and service of past conferences, 
the state unit has been a dominant 
consideration. In the future, N. C. 8S. 
W. may come to stand more for “na- 
tional coherence of social work.” It 
is significant that the president chosen 
for the new year is Miss Julia C. La- 
throp, chief of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau. 

Not only national, but also interna- 
tional orientation characterized the 
meeting. This was emphasized pleas- 
antly by the participation of Mr. S. K. 
Ratcliffe of London. Another feature 
of similar significance was the intro- 
duction to the Conference of two dele- 
gates from Japan, Mr. I. Tago, Direc- 
tor of Public Welfare of the Empire, 
and Dr. Natsujiro Takenouchi, Pro- 
fessor of Medicine in the Imperial 
University. A resolution was passed 
by the Conference urging the United 
States government to send delegates 
to the Second American Congress on 
Child Welfare at Montevideo in De- 
cember. These formal! evidences of 
international spirit are in keeping 
with the growing use of the Confer- 
ence headquarters as a representative 
center for exchange of information 
with social service and reform move- 
ments in other nations. 


Reconstruction 

“The only opportunity for legiti- 
mate profiteering which the war of- 
fers,” said one speaker, “is intensive 
work toward social reconstruction.” 
Whether savoring, as it did predomi- 
nantly, of the war emergency, or be- 
ginning to sense the great new era to 
follow, the National Conference at its 
recent session seems to have gotten 
farther than ever before on the road 
to comprehensive planning. A scheme 
of social readjustment with the range 
and depth of the formal outline of the 
National Conference organization has 
been lacking in this country. The op- 
portunity and responsibility for serv- 
ice in this direction seems to have 


been a quickening influence in the dis- 
cussions at Kansas City. 

Aside from the inspiring examples 
of national governments and approved 
war agencies, the chief stimulant to- 
ward comprehensive planning seems 
to have been the reconstruction pro- 
gram of the British Labor Party. The 
direct implications and usefulness in 
our discussions of such a program, 
produced on the other side of the At- 
lantic, represents the dawn of a new 
influence. Mr. Taft’s address at the 
Conference of 1917 on The League to 
Enforce Peace gained sympathetic 
hearing, but it could not be classified 
with the remainder of the program. 
Much water has gone under the bridge 
since 1917. At Pittsburgh the slogan 
was, that organized social work had 
been lifted on a stage where everyone 
was looking. At Kansas City, again 
and again, it was proclaimed that 
social work affairs have been projected 
into a new world of community re- 
sponsibility, both domestic and inter- 
national. 

The presidential address, in its final 
implications, was the forerunner of a 
series of leading addresses and sec- 
tion discussions that related definitely 
to the issues of reconstruction. These 
included, “The Return of the Canadian 


Soldier to Civil Life,” “After the 
Children’s Year,” “The Future of 
Leading War Time Movements,” 


“Universal Physical Education,” “The 
Role of the Volunteer in the Social 
Work of the Future,” “Industrial Re- 
organization After the War,” and 
“Social Work and Radical Economic 
Movements.” One meeting was de- 
voted to “The New Social Data and 
Its Use.” However, speakers through- 
out the week made reference to the 
new statistical material that is ac- 
cumulating. For example, Mr. James 
Weldon Johnson, a Negro, said that 
there have been more rejections of 
white people than of Negroes for the 
army on account of tuberculosis, al- 
coholism and feeble-mindedness. 

The relations of social thought to 
social action underlay as a motive 
much of the discussion. Division IX 
presented plans of organization of 
social forces of states and counties. 
Division IV featured the organization 
of the social work of municipalities. 
In Division VII a striking topic was 
“The Village as a Strategic Unit in 
Social Progress.” It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the Executive Com- 
mittee should have approved the sug- 
gestion that next year each division 
should have one address in which 
would be stated a social program in 
its particular field. 

The conclusion could scarcely be 
escaped by an observer at Kansas City 
that organized social work now faces 
a new alignment, on the one hand 
with social science, emboldened and 
democratized; on the other, with prac- 
tical agencies and institutions revised 
in their purposes and transformed in 
their immediate operations through 
the requirements of the war. “Social 
work holds some of the chief resources 
through which the world must be re- 
stored,” says one such observer, “but 
we shall need to pray for it in the 
days of its prosperity.” 


New Plan in Operation: 

The play of cross currents of thought 
between established groups of work- 
ers seems to have been favored rather 
than restricted through the organiza- 
tion of independent divisions within 
the Conference. Many joint section 
meetings were arranged through the 
co-operation of two or more divisions. 
Several questions came spontaneously 
to the fore in the discussions of vari- 
ous divisions. The Negro problem is 
an example of this, as it was treated 
by three divisions separately. Rural 
social work was prominent in the 
discussions of all but three of the 
ten divisions, and there appears to 
have been no duplication in the sub- 
stance of these addresses. 

Of ‘the three temporary divisions 
(Nos. VIII, [IX and X), those on Men- 
tal Hygiene and on the Organization 
of Social Forces were continued, by 
action of the Executive Committee. 
By the same authority a new tem- 
porary division was created, on the 
general subject of uniting native and 
foreign born Americans. This specific 
problem emphasized by the war takes 
the place of the general title of Divi- 
sion X on. Social Problems of the War 
and Reconstruction. Aside from the 
subject of assimilation of foreign-born 
Americans, war problems seem to be 
provided for naturally and completely 
through other conference divisions. 

The new constitution and by-laws 
adopted at Pittsburgh, especially the 
scheme of divisional organization, had 
its first major try-out at Kansas City. 
Delegates were made aware of this 
new legislation chiefly through the 
multiplicity of section meetings and 
the need of maintaining allegiance 
more or less constantly to single divi- 
sions. Considerable satisfaction seems 
to have come from the experience of 
specialized groups, in the form of divi- 
sional organizations, in setting up 
their own machinery and determining 
their own leadership. The new plan 
seems to favor the complete threshing 
out of knotty questions. Perhaps for 
this reason, there was less call than 
usual for independent side meetings. 

For the success of this experiment 
it is fortunate that the community-of- 
interest point of view is prevalent in 
the scientific world as well as in na- 
tional life. This community feeling 
within the Conference found expres- 
sion in a remarkable degree at Kan- 
sas City in general singing at evening 
meetings and in informal receptions 
afterward. The leadership of Presi- 
dent and Mrs: Woods, and the friendly 
atmosphere of the neighborhood house 
which they reflected, should be given 
chief credit for this emphasis of good 
will in the Conference. The closing 
feature of the program, a noon lunch- 
eon, was one of the most remarkable 
demonstrations of fellowship and 
group spirit that has occurred at the 
National Conference in recent years. 
Three hundred delegates, almost all 
from out of town, attended. A splen- 
did aid in maintaining this ‘fine co- 
herence and spirit was the Pageant of 
the War on Saturday afternoon in 
Swope Park. It was arranged by the 
local committee with the assistance of 

(Concluded page 68, column 3) 
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Nature of the Conference 


The National Conference of Social Work 
(until recently the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction) exists to 
facilitate discussion of the problems and 
methods of practical human improvement, 
to increase the efficiency of agencies and 
institutions devoted to this cause, and to 
disseminate information. 

It began as a part of the American 
Social ience Association in 1874. . Its 
scope and influence have gradually wid- 
ened with the growth of scientific thought 
and the increase in extent and complexity 
of social problems. Its annual meetings 
attract between 3,000 and 4,000 delegates. 

The Conference consists of seven per- 
manent Divisions, devoted to the following 
subjects: Children; Delinquents and Cor- 
ereisnad Te 
nstitutions; e Family; Industrial and 
Economic Problems; and The Local Com- 
munity. Special provision is made for the 
consideration of subjects not falling under 
any of these classifications. 

Anyone who is interested in the pur- 
poses and work of the Conference may 
become a member upon payment of the 
prescribed fee: regular members, $3.00 a 
year; sustaining, $10.00; institutional, 
naw yA Join the Conference, so as to 

n your support and to rticipate 
in_ the benefits of its Saneaiatten. oy 

Donations, in any amounts, are asked, 
to maintain and increase the larger edu- 
cational work of the organization. 

The Proceedings of the annual meeting, 
in cloth-bound volume or in separate 
sections, and this monthly Bulletin are 
furnished without additional cost to all 
members. This and other literature, in- 
cluding many pamphlets, may be pur- 
ch by persons not members of the 
a Price lists will be sent on re- 

A bureau of information about 
problems and agencies is maintained at 
~~ ee ; —— for -« service of all 
nquire, even though th 
not be members. . eT: of 


A complete list of the officers chosen 


for the new year will appear in the 
July BuLietin. 


New Name Rey 

The new title, THe ConrereNce But- 
LETIN, Which is adopted with ‘this 
issue, has been chosen as an improved 
. expression of the character of the 
publication. Made a monthly last 
summer by order of the Executive 
Committee, it is devoted primarily to 
those services in social work which 
are related to the principle of confer- 
ence—local, state, national. Essen- 
tially, it is a simple and economical 
means of communication with the 
widely separate and varied member- 
ship of the National Conference. The 
change of caption involves a shorten- 
ing, from “Bulletin of the National 


Public Agencies and 


Conference of Social Work.” 
turned twenty-one years of age, why 
should “we” not exercise “the new 
freedom”! 


New Treasurer for Conference 

Charles W. Folds, of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the United Charities, ‘has been 
selected by the Executive Committee 
as Treasurer of the National Confer- 
ence, and has accepted the appoint- 
ment. Mr. Folds succeeded the late 
Dr. Charles Richmond Henderson as 
president of the United Charities. He 
is also president of the Home for Des- 
titute Crippled Children, an indefatig- 
able church worker, and has headed 
successfully the three Liberty Loan 
Campaigns in Chicago. He is resi- 
dent partner of the firm, Hathaway, 
Smith, Folds & Co., bankers and bro- 
kers, and came to Chicago from Min- 
neapolis, where he was in the bank- 
ing business previous to 1899. 

For three years the treasurership of 
the Conference has been held by the 
General Secretary, Mr. Cross. The 
separation of the two offices, it is be- 
lieved, will aid in the development 
of the policy of larger support and 
more specific application of funds 
which is contemplated in the by-laws. 


Introducing Mr. Roloff 

Readers of THE CONFERENCE BUI- 
LETIN who did not attend the Kansas 
City meeting may not be aware of the 
addition to our staff of an Associate 
Secretary. Bernard C. Roloff of Chi- 
cago, until recently financial secretary 
of the United Charities of Chicago, 
has been appointed to this new posi- 
tion, created by action of the Hxecu- 
tive Committee: Mr. Roloff will di- 
rect the departments of Finance and 
Publicity. He will also be Managing 
Editor of the Butietrn. Work in these 
and other departments has accumu- 
lated rapidly. Up to the time of this 
accession to the force many important 
tasks have had to wait upon the will- 
ing but insufficient efforts of an under- 
manned staff. 

Mr. Roloff’s social work experience 
dates back ten years. Before this he 
was in the Patent Law business in 
Milwaukee, Wis. He then became a 
magazine writer for technical publi- 


Having 


cations, a reporter for four years, edi- 
tor for one year and, during the re- 
maining four years of his stay in Mil- 
waukee, assistant superintendent and 
district superintendent of the Asso- 
ciated Charities of that city. He has 
been financial secretary of the United 
Charities of Chicago since 1912. 


“1918—KANSAS CITY” 

(Continued from page 67) 
the public schools of Kansas City, and 
was attended by eight thousand 
persons. The active participation of 
all of the former: presidents of the 
Conference in attendance was note- 
worthy. Six of them met at dinner 
with President Woods on Sunday even- 
ing. Every morning of the week for 
more than an hour the Executive Com- 
mittee met, with an average attend- 
ance of twenty. —W. T. C. 


Kansas City, “The Heart of Amer- 
ica,” scarcely claims to be the center 
of population in organized social work. 
The more for this very reason, the 
local Committee on Arrangements de- 
serves felicitation and gratitude for 
having furnished the setting and much 
of the impulse for so valuable a Na- 
tional Conference. 


The May issue of “The Conference 
Bulletin” was as a war-time 
economy and partly because of the 
pressure upon the Publicity Depart- 


ment during Conference month. 


Conferences—-Secretaries 


IOWA—-Museatine, latter part of 
October. Bessie A. McClenahan, State 
University, Iowa City. 

KANSAS—Leavenworth, September. 
Walter B. Bodenhafer, State Univer- 
sity, Lawrence. 

MINN.—Red Wing, 
liam W. Hudson, 
Paul, Minn. 

N. Y¥.—Rochester, November 12-14. 
Richard W. Wallace, 431 The Capitol, 
Albany. 

WASH.—Spokane, September 30- 
October 1. M. A. Covington, 526 Hut- 
ton Blk., Spokane. 

W. VA—Charleston, third week in 
January, 1919. L. H. Putnam, Capitol 
Bldg., Charleston. 


October. Wil- 
State Capitol, St. 


The La 
What 
Centralized Budgets. 


the 1918 Proceedings. 


entire Proceedings. 


“The War Chest 
and the Federation Movement,” the timely address of William J. 
Norton, Secretary of the Detroit Patriotic Fund, at the Kansas City 
_ Conference, with tub-titles such as: 


’s Revolt—Shortcomings of the War Chest Idea— 
es of the Constituent Organizations?—Relation to 


Send 10 cents to the Conference office for this advance pamphlet from 


Other Pamphlets in Preparation 
The Regimentation of the Free.................. Robert A. Woods 
World’s Food and World Politics............... ...Jane Addams 


Foreign Born Citizens as Political Assets... 
and other Kansas City addresses to be announced. Take your 
copy of the Kansas City program and check the addresses 
you would like to have previous to the publication of the 


Send orders at once to the Conference office, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 


... Graham Taylor 
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